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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
1809-1865. 

(By Jessie Palmer Weber.) 

So much h^s been written, and spoken of Abraham Lincoln and 
his labors and sacrifices for humanity, that it seems useless to attempt 
to add a word to the wealth of oratory and literature that has clustered 
around his great name, a monument to his undying fame. Had 
Abraham Lincoln never been born, God would have raised another 
instrument for the purpose of carrying out His plans for the abolition 
of slavery, and for the terrific lesson to mankind which was shown in 
the horrors of the war between the States. In Biblical history are 
recounted the rebukes which God gave to rebellious peoples. 

The year 1809 was a great year, a year in which were born the 
men who were to be the leaders of* the century, among them Charles 
Darwin, Wm. K. Gladstone, . Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in England; 
Edgar A. Poe, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Abraham Lincoln, in 
America, each child destined to be in his day, a leader of thought and 
action. It is idle to speculate on what the history of the world would 
have been had these men not been bom, for they were given to the 
world, and the century reaped the benefit of their greatness. 

To the United States Abraham Lincoln was given. God gave him 
his patience, courage, humility and industry, and he gained through 
the exercise of these traits wonderful powers of self control. 

A writer in speaking of English sculpture and portraiture of Mr. 
Lincoln, said, "Europeans can formi no ideas of American backwoods- 
men. They know the squalid poverty of the slums of the cities, the 
unambitious ignorance of the peasant, the comfort and self-satisfaction 
of the middle classes, and then the pride of caste of the aristocracy 
and the very rich. The independence of the American frontiersmen 
of a century ago was never and can never be understood by them. 
In consequence of this lack of understanding of conditions, to Europ- 
eans Mr. Lincoln's ancestry and birth, and his subsequent career seem 
like the pages of the Arabian Nights or a fairy story." His character 
IS essentially and typically American. 

More has been written about Abraham Lincoln than about any 
other American, and considering the brief period of time which has 
elapsed since his death, comparatively more has been written about 
him than has been written about Caesar or Napoleon. 



What is the lesson of this great appreciation of the character of 
Lincoln? What were the attributes of his mind? They were the 
qualities which make true manliness. We do not claim for Mr. Lincoln 
super-human qualities. He was a man, with all a man's frailties, and 
beset by temptations and circumstances that would have discouraged 
the most courageous. He had — he must have had — ^moments of deep 
discouragement. The woes of his people pressed down hard upon him, 
but he stood firmly at his post of duty. He told Gen. John M. Palmer 
that he "lived from day to day," trusting to each day for its meed of 
strength and power. 

He was brave, and he had great opportunities to test his bravery 
and moral fibre. He was the man whom opportunity seized to portray 
as a type of manliness. He was firm, he was humble-minded, he was 
kind, he was pitiful, he was just and he was true. This is why his 
name is revered throughout the world, because his life exemplifies 
what an American should be. We revere him for all his goodness, 
all his greatness. He stands a colossal figure showing to the world 
what an American of the humblest birth may attain. He was the 
chief and commander of the army of the nation, but he was ever 
gentle and courteous, even under great provocation, his quaint sense 
of humor at times saving him from despair; and so, though he did 
gieat things, spoke great words and taught great lessons, the world 
and the nation revere him because he was, because he is, the true type 
of an American, and for the qualities which may be found in and 
nurtured by the humblest American, — devotion to duty and principle, 
courage, sympathy, steadfastness, humility, and truth. He was first 
of all a true man, and a true American, and upon these qualities his 
name and fame shall stand, as long as the United States shall endure. 

And so on this birthday anniversary, we come, all reverently, all 
of us, with us first of all the aging soldiers, who, to their imperishable 
glory and honor, held up his hands, fought our battles, and with him 
saved our country, but alas, 

"Lo the camps of the tents of green 
Which the days of peace keep filling and the days of 

war keep filling 
With a mystic army (Is it too ordered forward? is it 

too only halting awhile 

Till night and steep pass over?) 

Now in those camps of green, in their tents dotting 

the world, 
In the parents, children, husbands, wives in them, in 

the old and young; 

Sleeping under the sunlight, sleeping under the moon- 
light, content and silent there at last, 

Behold the mighty bivouac field and waiting camp 

of an, 
Of the corps and generals all, and the President 

over the corps and generals all. 

And each of us O soldiers, and of each and all in the 
ranks we fought 

(There without hatred we all, all meet.) 
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For presently O soldiers, we too camp in our place 
in the bivouac-camps of green. 

But we need not provide for outposts, nor for the 
countersign 

Nor drummer to beat the morning drum." 

Gn this great day we come, young and old, rich and poor, all bearing 
tributes of love and reverence, and awe, and look upon his tomb and say: 

"This dust was once the man,* 

Grentle, plain, just and resolute, under whose cautious 
hand. 

Against the foulest crime in history known in any 
land or age, 

Was saved the Union of these States." 



